THE  FOUR   MONTHS
I havo described in an earlier portion of this book how by nature he avoided the mention of personal names. How, in the groat quarrel with the Girondins upon the question of war, for once that he said the word "Brissot" or "Roland" his opponents spoke his own name ten. times.
On his lips there were always such phrases as, "a certain faction," " men of such and such a kind," and so forth; it was mania for generalities upon which he could pursue his mania for deduction.
I have described also how, when he merged into the now violence of Paris after the loth of August, he for a moment became more direct and how there was apparent in him a permanent bitterness and a kind of venom which pricked his opponents to fury. He was then upon a rising tido; the people demanded government; he was one of the conquerors of the Gironde.
Now that he was losing, this feature reappeared. In the beginning of the great quarrel in which he fell he hud attempted to make a general description which his audience were intended to apply to Bourdon. Bourdon rose up in a fury, crying, " It has been pointed out pretty clearly in this speech that I am a scoundrel." Robespierre, losing control, had answered from the tribune: " In the name of the country, let these interruptions cease. It is an awful peril for any man to name himself. If he is determined to recognise himself in the portrait I liavo drawn, in the portrait which my duty has compelled mo to draw, it is not in my power to prevent him." From several quarters of the hall there had arisen the cry of " Names 1" Robespierre had only answered, " I will name them when I must."1
That was in Prairial. In Messidor, as his danger drew nearer, he broke out into direct invective. He
1 In  the  debate  on the law of Prairial see Moniteur of the  a6th Prairial, the year ILould ruin him.
